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Analysis of Khrushchev’s Sou Livestock Goals 

Msetetisa 

Beasts of the USSR’s industrial i flight and promises that she will 
catch up with and surpass the Western States in industrial production 
have long been coupon claims of Soviet orators, This has not been the 
Ga '‘ Qf however, in the field of agriculture and especially not for the 
production of silk and meat. Indeed, in his famous speech of September, 
1953 Khrushchev singled out- livestock production as the most backward 
segment, of agricultural production, \J In this speech hs revealed that 
tho numbers of dairy cows and of all cattle was evan less than in 1916 
and -that only modest increases had been achieved. for hogs, sheep, and 
goats. This is in sharp contrast, with Khrushchev 5 e May 22, 1957 speech 
de.Livercci in Leningrad when he implied that in 1956 milk output had 
attained a level of approximately 49 million tone and meat output 

o,j >ai llion uona 0 In tne 3a me speech Kirroshckev boasted 
that by 195S the USSR would attain a ndlJc output per capita equal to 
that of the United States and that by I960 (or 1961) Soviet meat output 
per capita would also equal, that of tbs U.S. 

Although Khrushchev’s milk goal for I960 ' is’ epparently in line 
The highest reported prewar, pcstcollectivization output of those 
products was 3.3 sail ion tons of meat and 28. 9 million tons of silk in 
193S. tj Prior to collectivization the high for as at was 4.55 million 
tons, in 19.29 (reflecting peasant slaughter! nte caused bv f f ,v C »d 

n 

col.tec-civj.zati on naat-in 1928 had only been 3,94 million tons) and 
30.49 million tons of silk ih 1928, 3/ ' 


I~2 


with the original very high Sixth Five-Year Flan goals, this was the 
first tine the claim was made that the USSR is on the verge of catching 
up with the U.S. in tbs production of either milk or meat. The neat 
• goal was advanced drastically, for in his spee ch, Khrushchev called for 
increasing seat production three and one-half times bstveoa 1956 and 
I960, whereas the Sixth Five-Tear Plan called for doubling meat output 
between 1955 and 1960.6/ Western analysts have generally considered 
beta original gosJLa Impossibly high* 

In ms Leningrad speech Krhuehcfcsv openly admitted that some of 
Ms own "economists" had calculated that the USSR per capita output of 
livestock products could not be- raised to United States levels until 
1975. 2/ Casting the advice of these psople aside, Khrushchev established 
the goals cited above, while praising the collective farm leaders who 
ware making big output pledges which, if universally achieved, would 
permit attainment of the Khrushchev goals. At least two reasons my 
account for Khrunrchev»s failure to accept the views of his economists. 
Undoubtedly the record grain crop of 1956, including a bumper harvest 
in the new lands areas (with admittedly the' best rainfall in these areas 
in 42 years) has bolstered Soviet hopes. Khrushchov's new boasts may 
also be part of an important planned propaganda coapaignj Ms remarks 
have been given the widest of distribution within the USSR and Khrushchev 
took the opportunity afforded by Ms U.S. television interview to repeat 
his boast that, tns USSR is on the verge of equalling the U,S. in the 
production of meat and milk. Ss etreesed that these goals give the lie 
to Western claims that the Soviet Onion in negligent in its concern for 



the production of consumer's goods. Furthermore, in the Leningrad 
speech, he emphasized that the achievement of his meat and milk goals 
would deal a blow to the West that is even "more important than bombs. « 8/ 
Even considering the good 1956 grain harvest, Khrushchev's great 
optimism for the near future in livestock production, especially in the 
case of meat, remains unexplained. While be recited again that 
increased emphasis io to be given to hogs, as a rapidly reproducing 
form of livestock, end showed for tbs first time .the intsntion to 
slaughter cattle in their second year rather than as yearlings, his 

t 

boasts were not accompanied by any indication of the source of the 
extra quantities of feed (the key to any major short run increases in 
Soviet livestock output) . necessary for the achievement of bis goals. $/ 
Indeed the only concrete evidence given by Khrushchev that cay be 
regarded as support for his claims is his enthusiastic report that the 
meat procurement goals for the first four months of 1957 were overful- 
filled, 10/ Nevertheless, several qualification to this claimed 
achievement must be listed* 1) Procurements are but a fraction of total 



meat production 'and thus may vary considerably without actually .. . : ; • 
reflecting total 2) As Khrushchev noted in his Leningrad speech, 

procurements during the early part of the year are proportionately 
lower then in the remainder of the year (in the first one-third of 1956 
meet and ailk procurements wsre less than one-fourth of the years total). 
3) The first part of the 1957 agricultural year wa3 a period in which 
tho feeding benefits of the record grain harvest of 1956 should have * 
appearedo 4) The press , had reported that at tbs request of republic 




Councils of Ministers 1957 procurement goals, although probably still 
above those of 1956, had been reduced below the original 1957 targets .11/ 

The following also casts doubt on tba realism of Khrushchev* a 
goals. 1) According to Soviet claims, milk output dialing 1956 increased by 
an unprecedented 16^ over 1955> but the imported increase in ioeat output 
was less than 3/5 2) In recent years Khrushchev has continually 

championed corn. as the "queen” of field crops, categorically asserting 
that, R it is clear that the struggle for an increase in el Ik wnd seat 
output is primarily based in the struggle for sore cam." 12/ let. a 
Soviet press report indicates that the planned corn acreage for 19$? is 
17=18 million he Stare a, which is a 25£ reduction from the 1956 acreage 
of 23.9 million hectares. 13/ This cutback suggests tkat the com area 
was expanded too rapidly. However, the reduction say be only temporary 
since there ha3 been no firm indication that the Sixth Five -leer Plan 
goals for com have been reduced. 

The strongest evidence that Khrushchev’s boasted new livestock 
goals ere nothing more than propaganda claims lies in en analysis of tbs 
Soviet feed potential. The I960 feed goals announced by Ehruehchev in 
January, 1955 were apparently inadequate to achieve the original Sixth 
Five -Tear Flan livestock goals. IL/ Furthermore, Khrushchev* s new goals 

Have not teen accompanied by any published revisions of feed output 

: • 

goal a. nor; does there sees to be eny rational explanation of how any 

These percentage increases for 1956 ever 1955 ere calculated on the 
basis of materials presented ia the 1956 fulfillEent report, lg/ end the 
percentage increases for the years 1950-1955 are reported in the official 
handbook. 1^/ 



revision If node, could be achieved. Although there 1„ 
indication that nucb greater reliance is to be given to potatoes aa 
a aduroe of feed, eapeeially for boga (eae below) the possibilities 
for nsing potatoes as hog feed would-see* to be United in the Enasian 

situation*, 
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II* The Soviet Feed and Livestock Potential 


Iaportaat elements affecting tba Soviet potential for increasing 
livestoek production arc tb© agricultural “institutions” (here 
meant to include the docisioiwaaking, reecsuree “allocating, and 
incentive apparatus), and the number and genetic quality of live- 
stock. However, these factors will not to considered in detail in 

f 

this anelysic, and attention. will be concentrated on tbo possibilities 
for feed production and use. The estimate of livestock “potential” 
developed in this paper i<3 a maximum which will not bs exceeded, 
rather- than a beat estimate. 

Soviet agricultural destitutions will probably not fee 
■ radically changed during the period 1957“&1”. The only institutional, 
change -thus far publicised which appears to bs specifically related 
to the new livestock goals, is Khrushchev 1 s proposal at Leningrad 
to eliminate compulsory deliveries of livestock products from 
private production* y The implementation of this change will 
probably stimulate the production of these products*,^ . 

In thic" 'enalya is little attention i b given to^^jBe^problems 
of the quality and quantity of Soviet livestock. This does not 
ec an that these problems are unimportant, but rather that on the 
one hand they are so complex as to defy quantitative analysis, and 

1 / F BIS #102, 27 May 1957, CC2 

5 For a diacuesion of the agricultural institutions see Sestion^„„ 
this paper, “Soviet Agricultural Policy Since th® Death of Stalin" 
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that on tho ether hand ao aiming the problems away (by tho use of 
U.S. feed input - livestock output analysis) does not negate the 

N 

important conclusions of this analysis. 

It is not clear just what numbers of livestock would constitute 
an optimum for the Soviets either now or in 1961-62. There' is 


coaa reason to believe that the Soviets are now underfeeding, i.e. 
that they could produce more product from the same feed if they . 
had fewer head of stock.!/ Quite possibly, however, tbs achievement 
of optimum ' , numbers in 1960-61 would require some increases over 
the present. Khrushchev* In his speech at the opening of the 
Agricultural Exhibition,.?/ indicated a planned 40? increase in 

the number of cattle in the next four years, or 8-10? per year. „ ' 

■ ,/\V" 

let from 1953 to 1956 there have been yearly Increases of only ^ 
3 to 5?» In tho same speech^/ Khrushchev said that sheep numbers 
must increase by 40 million by I960. The increase from 1953 to 
1956 has been only 15 million. 

Various observers have indicated that Soviet animals are 


generally 


of a relatively ^productive type ‘as compared to JJ.S 
livestock. The U.S. has Eiade large' ^invest^hts' over a long period 


in upgradi n g ita stock. Tbs Soviets have not concentrated 
attention on upgrading and have not had an incentive system which 


1/ BCE 

2/ FEIS- 3 dune 5? s pp« CC 2®9 S Eval. PR 2. 

3/ 
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gfaejtee of Feed Input-Livestock Output Rd.-n 


Although livestock. output Is a function of many variables other 
th '“ feel, such as the genetic quality of the. ltvestbok, production 
per head of stock, housing of the anieels, breeding practices, the 
uc. Of a multitude of "feed additives, "* etc., la the a. S. there 
appears to be sufficient stability in gross feed Input-livestock output 
relations to Bake then of sons use for predictive purposes.** 

One can be confident that tie use of u. S. feed Input-livestock 
output ratios till not undsrest^aate the possible feeding efficiency 
of the Soviet Union by I9S0-S1. The s . economic system provides 
poverful incentives for efficient feeding of livestock. 0 . S. feeding 
rates, houevar, are probably acre useful for an evaluation of future 
Soviet perfomanee than vould be past Soviet feeding rates (vhleh, In 
say case, are not available). Skis i s „ because the Soviets can be 


expected to achieve considerably greater output per aairsai in the 

future than In the past, and the composition of feed consumed mis t 

shift, frm the past Soviet pattern of a high proportion of roughages*** 

to a exposition more closely bppboaehing o^s* feed Includlng e 

hl^rer proportion of concentrates*** The Soviets do not seen to have a 

~~ * : : ‘.' Keed : ,eaai.tives " Include ' such eubsteaccs fes 

^horeoneay and antibiotics, vhich often greaS^^^a^Sf ^ 
efficiency of feed, vhen added to th» the 

** F ? r % d f seusslcn of stability thr^ 

^^t-livestocfc otstput relations in the U. S., see l/ 
>«Soages"and "concentrates" ere tuo of the several ^0= 
into vhich livestock feeds are cocsnonly divided 
include hay, rttar, corn etover, etc, 

include grains, oilseed cake, etc. concentrates 

y Mighell and Scoville, "Economic Effects of day. 

Feeding, "Agriculture Econoniicc Research, Oct 195 6, 'p. ' 119 
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large potential for Increasing pasture output, and the feed from many 
types of roughage Is apparently utilized fairly completely nov. 

In the following sections an estimate is made of the wejHtmtT feed 
available in the Soviet Union by i960 and is contrasted with an estimate 

*♦ '* . ’■ * ' * . m ' m \ r . t “ 

of the winlimra feed required to achieve Khrushchev’s goals. Th e great 
difference between the estimated mri.ro, tm feed availability and w-tn-tnmm 
feed requirements provides a firm basis for the con c lusio n that 

f 

Khrushchev 's livestock goals are unattainable. 

Feed Avail ability in 19ft) 

In Table 1, Appendix 1 , are given estimates of the production and 
utilization of all Important feeds in the Soviet Union by 196b. The 
methodology for the estimates is given in Appendix I. Table 1, 

Appendix 1, indicates a maximum total feed availability of '212 win-ton 
metric tons of feed units* in i960. This is considered to be sa estimate 
of a limit which can confidently be expected not to be exceeded, rather 
than a best estimate. 

Bie estimates of production (col. 1 of Table 1, Appendix I) for the 
grains^ potatoes, ■». silage and hay and coarse fodder are best estimates under 
conditions of average weather, and not maximums. Production in any particular 
year can be significantly higher or lower than the given estimate, 
depending oh the vagaries of the weather. The estimate for root and 
fodder crops assumes attainment of the announced goal and is probably a 


* A feed unit os used here is the feeding value of a pound of 

shelled corn: Other feeds are converted to feed units on the basis 

of factors which make them roughly comparable, l/ d v- •• 

1/ R. D. Jennings, "Feed Consumed by Livestock, 194l-U2 by State 3 n 
U. S. Department, of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., I 9 U 6 , p. 14 
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Ihe estimates for non -feed utilization (columns 2-5 of Table 1, 
Appendix I) and the residual for feed, exports and stocks (col. 6) are 


"beat” estimates rather than 


j. The estimates of the relative 


feed value of the various feeds in relation to com (col. 7 ) are "best" 
estimates with the possible exception of the relative feed value of hay 
and coarse fodder (O.b) tshich tends to be a esxiisus. 

The estimates of available feed (col. 8 ) include grain for export opd 
for stocks as veil as grain that will be actually fed. The need for 
increased quantities of grain for exports end for stocks was one of the 
reasons given by Khrushchev for urging increased grain production, l/ 
Hence, the estimate of feed from grains is an overestimate by the amount 
that will be exported or put into stocks. The estimates of feed available 
from potatoes end silage are "best” estimates. The estimate of feed 
* available free- hay and coarse fodder is a maximum. The estimate of feed 
available from root and fodder crops is also probably a maximum since 
fulfillment of the p l an n ed production vas assumed. The estimate of feed 
which will be available from pasture is probably a substantial overestimate 
since it aesusses: (l) tbsfe t&ere will be as tsneh. pasture 1$&0 

as in I 95 U, and (2) that the per unit area productivity of pasture will 
equal 19^5 U. S. productivity. It is probable that neither of these 
assumptions is correct. The estimate of feed which will be available from 
by-procoicts probably is also o. jsasixniua. 


Ifeily Report , USSR and Eastern Europe, Feb 55, p. CC 7. U* 
^ K)a rnahehev ! a Report on Lives to ok Produce) 
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‘ Unlts Re< ^ utre d for the Attainment of Khrushchev' g Livestock Goals 

In Tables 4 and 5 , Appendix II, estimates are given of the total 
feed units required to meet Khrushchev 's new meat and milk goals. The 
two eetiaatec are 344 million metric tons and 386 million metric tons. 
Hie difference arises from alternative (tscumptioas that the Soviets 
viU achieve historical Soviet or U. 8. livestock dressing percentages* 
in 1963-61. It is possible that the Soviets will improve their dressing 
percentages somewhat by I96O-61, but it is unlikely that there will be 
Buy substantial irsproressat,** end east unlikely that they will achieve 
U * S * ra ' fcio8 * ^erefere, a 386 million ton reouir^ent is probably a 
better estimate than 344 . The estimates of Soviet feed requirements are 
based on estimates of feed used in 194 l /42 in the (J. S. to produce the 
relevant livestock products. Since the Soviets ere unlikely to achieve. 

, this -degree of efficiency by I9&-61, the estimates of feed requirements 
can be considered to be estimates of maximum requirements, under the • 


conditions involved in the alternative .assumptions discussed above. 

The estimate of minimum feed requirements of 38$ (or possibly 344 ) 
Jaillion tons of feed units required to attain 

contrasted to tie estimate of a maximum feed availability of 212 millio n 
tens, discussed in section II, C, above. The feed availability estimates 
W been made for i960, but there is unlikely to be any large increase 
over the amounts by 1961. Thus, the estimated maximum feed availability 
is only 55 $ to 62 $ of the estimated minimum feed requirements. 

“dressing percentage" for a given category of livestock is the 
raxlo of meat to live weight. ^ is tne 

Earing the period 1940-55 there was practic t Uly no 'change in the 
dressing percentages of the livestock olaughtered bVthe 
uhe Industry of Meat and Milk Products. 1 / lea by ^ ^etry o, 
1/ Prdayshlennost SSSR, 1957, P-_38o 
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Ho pretense should be Bade that these ore precise predictions of what 
the Soviets viU actually icc«splich. The actual eccc^lishaeats will 
undoubtedly be a ouch essaller proportion of the goals (aasuaing average 

weather) . The conclusion la that Khrushchev's goals are estreaely 
unrealistic.* 


y 


The British authority on Soviet agriculture, Alec Hove, recently 
ooserved: 'Everyone ia agreed that the idea of increasing Soviet 

east output 3 s>- fold by I90O is f antes tic, if not plain erasy 1/ 
"The Khrushchev Livestock Plan" (Unpublished paperffijuafl^ ! 


IXX- 

^^1° C oaolu ^^as 

a- the conclusion is correct that Khrushchevs livestock gods 
uro so unattainable that they are outlandish, vh»t is the possible 
for setting up these goals* tte establish of impossible 

-* * - - often lute™ es c £ 1 

exhorting the -barkers to achieve less ambitious and aore ^ 

sics. In the present Instance, however, wide international 

publicity has been given to the assertion that the achievement.- of 

these Goals urn greatly aid the US® in its struggle to e 4 usl end 

surpass the capitalistic United States as the 1^ state in the 

Pur capita output of key food products. Clearly, a major goal is 

the attainment - of the . fullest possible propaganda benefit fret, any 

such achievements, real or unreal. Tbe cogent of the Soviet • 

Union to the attainment of the goals has been such that there is 

mason to speculate that the goals uiU be achieved, if only on paper. 

An eraninstion of past perforce clnims in this field ui U support 

such a speculation. In fact, KhrusbchaVs claims for present neat 

and milk production appear- to be statistical rather than real. 3/ - 

Iha Soviet iniicies far meat and mills output are os follows: 

M 2£5£ 1953 1954 1955 1<3 c£** 

Meat: 100 96 lo6 ~ 

Kilt: ion ^ 130 132 


raeat ail ^ iola3icil ccoceraing the aev 

^1950-1955 1b freza the official statis'-iVe* t, r. 

added on the basis of the 1? 5 « P^LiS^T^.^ 1956 18 
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Using these indicies and Khrushchev's statements it is possible to 
construct an of ficial Soviet series in millions of tons as follows 


22§° 

mk 

12§2 

2 m 2 & 

2 m 


Meat: 4.9 

4.7 

5.1 

5.9 6.3 

6.4 

6,5 

talk: 35«3 

3^.1 

35.7 

3^.4 38,2 

42.1 

49.1 

Past estimates of absolute production for these 

y ears, made by 

Western analysts. 

have been considerably lower. 

The current M/Ag 

estimates of production (in million tons) for these years ere as 

foilovs: -* 







mk 

■^52 

1951 1954 

2 m 

2 m 

Meat: • 3.4 

3.2 

3.6 

4.0 4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

Mills: *31.2 

31.9 

31.6 

32.2 33.7 

37.2 

43.4 


Published prewar meat and milk output statistics, plus 
Khrushchevs admission in 1953 that ' livestock production was seriously 
lagging, appear to he inconsistent with the meat and miilc output 
figures implied for the years 1950-1953 in the official Soviet seat 
and siUc figures for these years. The coraplete explanation of the 
apparent overestimates is obscure, however there seems little doubt 
that .. te “ of ^istlcal gysnastic has been perforaed; similar 
(at least in result) to the pro -1953 tastfaod of reporting grain cut- 
put in terss of "biological yields" which resulted in a 20 - 30 $ ever 
estimate of grain production.^ 


^^pHir'Cconsistaat with Khrushchev's claims) vac original! v 

r “ by **•“*• 

S£E£S ssc 

Production in the U8Sa." * ^ mih 
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A specific) exaisple of statistical gymnastics concerning 
livestock appeared in Khrushckerv's speech at the Twentieth Pkrty 
eemgreeso 2/ He gave the following Index of pig numbers (in percent 
of the year 1950) : 1950 » 100; 1951 - 111; 1952 - 117; 1953 - 195; 
195^ - 210; 1955 - 2X4. Khrushchev then cosaaentod as follows: 

"If real organising work is dons on collective and state farms, 
exceptional results could be obtained in a year or two. Let us for 
instance take pig breeding. As can be seen from the above mentioned 
figures, us had an exceedingly insignificant Increase In the number 
of pigs during the first trio years of the Five-Year Plan but when 
concrete seaswreo were taken in the sphere of developing pig breeding, 
the number of pigs increased sharply daring the last three years'." 
Using Soviet figures for pig numbers ^ it is possible to ehov that 
Ktoisfcchev constructed his index of pig numbers by using end-of-year 
(31 December) cumbers for 1950 through 1952, and using 1 October 
numbers for 1953 through 1955 « (The contest of the speech, however, 
implies consistency in the census dates.) This change in census date 
resulted in a spurious, increase in the index between 1952 and 1953, ’ 
since esd-of-y car livestock numbers are near the low point for the 
year while October numbers ere relatively high. 

There is not sufficient information to permit the compilation 
of aa index based either entirely on end°of«year numbers or on 
October Gushers. However, the Increase in pig numbers from 
December, 1950 to Iteceaber, 1952 was 1?*, considerably Bore than 
the 10* increase frees October, 1953 to Ctatobcr, 1955, (the period 
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Khrushchev use boasting about in hit speech at the Tveotleth Party 
cowess). Thus Khrushchevas statement is completely misleading, 

fMt a falsification, vhoo changes io plfi u^rs arc based on 
comparable census dates* 

As previously diacuased, the propaganda emphasis of Khruabohcv'a 

b ° aSt ® 5 60310 ioaicates that theae-claioa »ay be southing more than 
Just a means of exhorting the peasauta to greater accomplishments. 

If this is true, then the leadership has either deUberetely chartered 
the course of the big He, or Khrushchev and hie here ardent foilouers 
are convinced that they can be achieved in fact. 

Historical evidence provides erne reason to conclude that the 
Soviet leadership tea in fact convinced itself that these goals C en 
and urn be achieved. In the Soviet lexicon a plan, rather than 
embodying the Keatem concept of an outline of preceduree by shleh 
probable esals night be achieved, long tea been retried ea an enbodi- 
neat of lav." Hhere failures lave occurred the blame most oftau 
has beau placed, not upon the plana, but upon disruptions caused by 
ortatnal and traitorous individuals, m the Soviet textbook a, 

piA-llshed in 195b, state plana are described ao 
"hot Prognostic plans, but directive plana.” 2 / „e have not been told 
as yet utether or not KhrusteheVe goals have been formally embodied 
lu a revision of the Sixth Pive-Xear Plan. If a formal plan tea been 
developed it undoubtedly has the textbooks virtue of being "not 
prognostic . " 
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KhrUShCheV ' S 8tar bas beea riei ^ svor more rapidly m reCQJat 
months. Certainly in the field of agriculture, where he seem to be 
cost at home, hie substitution of his mm opinion for the findings 
of hie experts implies that he my havo fallen into the trap waiting 
for all dictators o Hitler believed his military genius surpassed 
that of his generals. Stalin quite apparently regarded himself as a 
universal genius whose thoughts were true reflections of social and 
econ^iclav. But a feu weeks prior to the repudiation of his mm 


agricultural experts, in a speech delivered at a conference of 
agricultural workers at Gorkiy, Khrushchev mde the following remark; 

We mat not deaand of everyone the leamirv ^ = 

a zootechnician, a veterinary^^ an eLineey 
Sit a leader must understand his job .... v* «L ? * * 


- 10 ^ lte of ths strength of the arguments indicatisg that 

Khrushchev my have convinced hfcsself that under his guiding genius 
the faras can achieve these astcasdicg goals, the very inedibility 
of the goals, the total lack' of any published plans providing rational 
and consistent seans for achieving those goals, tends to suggest that 
his remarks could have been made as a first step in a deliberate 
attest to deceive. The Soviet Union probably has capable analysts-- 
wfeo have the benefit of muck important material unavailable in the 
Weston can illust^te-and according to Khrushchevas admission . 
apparently have iUusfcrated-tte physical WsslbiHty of achieving 
these cev livestock e^als (given anything like near soreal crop 
production years). If a program of deception ban been adopted the 
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evidence suggests that it has toon designed to deceive, not 
Westerners, tut uninformed backward people who have as yet to decide 
whether or not to folio'/ the Soviet lead to hope foe- ochieveKsat of 
rapid material advances* Indeed in his leaingrad speech Khrushchev 
esphaslsed that Just such people represented hie target „ The follow- 
ing are hie wards: 

Coarsdes, I regard cur victory to he a Joint victory* 
political victory and not only an - economic one . This 
will be the triumph of our cause, the triunph of Marxism- 
leninisa, and we will again clear the way in the conscious- 

• ness of those people who vacillate, who have not yet taken 
up our ideology. I am cot speaking of capitalists; it is 
impossible to reeducate them. Only the grave will cure the 
Ixocchbackl 

Car actions, aimed at raising the eecrozey and at 
disproving the people's well-being will exert oa the Binds • 
of vacillatcrs, an' influence vhiah will be stronger then 
other eethods. 

And such people will be ciora anxious to cooperate 
1 with us to side with ferxist-Xealnist theory and with the 
working class la the struggle against capitalist . It will 

• .be a great thing, charades J 10/ 

A Pravda editorial (of a few days later) dealing with these 
goals re -emphasised the external propaganda value of Khrushchev's' 
move: "feat only the working people of the US®, but also our in- - 

numerable friends tkrou^cut the world, will learn with pride that 
the party is putting forward 'such an icjiofficg task .... Do we ' , • 
possess the. necessary conditions to solve this task with bax&r and ' 
once again deaonstrate to the whole world the great advantage of * 
the socialist system of ecojxsay? Yes, we do." 
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^ * • *«**- «. of . broad grain In 1%0 id 84 million hoctares (assumed 
to be the same as projected for 1962. i/) The projected yield par 

heotaro for i 960 lo 110* of the /average" yield, daflnod hare astho 

weighted average of the 194<-» average yield (the period prior to the 

Raw Undo Program), and the long ten. average yield (baaed on 1900-15 

ante) for the Men Lando. Thin lighted average yield va. obtained as - 
follows I 

1) The 1946-53 average yield van 7.9 o/W (about the seme as. the ■ 
average yield of 7.7 c/ha based on 1900-1915 data). 

2) The long ten. average, yield for the Sev Lends Is estimated to 
be about 6 centners/be ctare« 2/ 

3) The I960 projected ama of grain in the Hew Lands is 20 
Billion hectares. 2/ Assume that 80* of tlis area will be in 

, bread grain (the remainder being millet, buckwheat, com, etc); 
hence 16 million hectares of bread grains in the New Lends in 1965; 


4) The I960 projected area of breadgraiae gutsido of the Kew Lands 
is thus 68 million hectares (84-16=68). 

5) The yields given in 1) end 2), weighted by the areas given In 

3) and 4), results In a yeigbted average yieltfof ,7,5 o«tnS»~- ■ 
per hectare. .'■■■ 

6 ) This average yield has been Increased by 10* to take ecoount of 
probable reduction In crop' lossee resulting from Improved 

harvesting techniques and possibly sobs yield Increases resulting 
from increased use of fertilizers. 

V *4 *11. ha times a Seeding rate of 1.4 e/ha (see Crain. Kmthodology section) 
6*.9 oil. tons tines a vast, factor of 5.7? (see ;raln_- ethodology section) 




auvxid aamo a g in 1955 (eeo Grain Methodology) 
e/ I960 population (oncl of year) projected at 216,8 mill ion. Agsytig here 
that all grain consumed directly is bread grains (actually some coarse 
grains including com is consumed directly) . Furthermore assume a pop 
capita direct consumption of grain of 225 kg per capita per year, which 
is about 1300-1850 calories per capita par day. The estimated prewar and 
1950-54 consumption of grain ranged about 1780 to 1860 calories per capita 
per day. (Sec section . table t Toed: Availability is the USSR 
Ixpror.eed in terms of Calories per Capita per Day".) With additional 
eoneuuiption of livestock products it is possible that the direct consumption 

t 

of grein nay be reduced somewhat but the reduction is net likely to bo 
substantial by 1960-61. 
t/ By diff erence 

g/ The feed value of wheat relative to com ie 1.05 and that of rye is 0.85. (J 
Weighting these feed values by the projected area of wheat end rye in 
I960 (wheat — 64 nil. haj rye — 20 ail ha) results is a weighted feed value 
of bread grains relative to com of 1.0. (This method assumes the same 
yield for wheat and rye.) 

■ £ 1 / The projected area of coarse grains '.'in .'3.960 is 40 mil* hectares. 

(Assumed to be the seme as projected for 1962. jj / ) The projected yield 
. per hectare of coarse grains in I960 is U.0% of the average 1946-56 yield 
of coarse grains. (The -1946-56 average yield of 7.6 c/ha is about the 
naxno e.r- the average yield of 7.7 c/ha based on 1900-1915 data) 

%/ 40 million hectares times a seeding rate of 1.4 c/ha (Seo Grain Methodology) 
j/ 33.6 million m.t. times a r -waste factor of 5-7 percent. (See Grain Methodology) 
%/ Industrial use of coarse grain (including corn) is assumed same as in 1855, 


k 


/ 
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or 1.8 million m.t. (See Crain Methodology) Abb ume £ of this quantity 
ceroe fro® oornj fcenoe 0.9 million tons of coaree grain (excluding com) 
used industrially. 


1 / Seq footnote j>/ above . 

8 / By difference 

n/ The feed value of various coarse grains relative to corn is as follows! 

Barley = 0.95 H , Oats = 0.90 &/ , Mllet = 0.85 V, Buckwheat = 0.80 2/. 
weighting these feed value b by the rough projections of area- for each of 
those grains in I960 (barley, = 11.5 all. ha* oats = 15,0 nil. ha, 


niillet = 8.0 nil. ha, buckwheat = 3,0 nil. ha) results in a lighted feed 

value of coarse grains relative to corn of about 0.90. (This nsthod assumes 

tbs sane yield for the various coarse grains, which is not quite the case 

?ince millet and buckwheat yield somewhat lees, but the error is relatively 
small) " 


fi/ 5/ yhis corn figure is in terras, of feed units and includes the feed value 
of the entire corn. plant* . * • . 

S/ 28 mil. hectares of corn' tines a seeding rate of 0.5 c/ha (gee Qrain Kethodo- ■ 
logy). , 

2/ 39.7 million tons times a waste factor of 10 percent. The 10 percent waste 
factor is an Intermediate value betusen the loss of 8.4 percent assumed 

for dry corn grain and the 12 percent loss factor assumed for corn silage 
(see Grain Methodology) . 

£/ .&60 footnote Uj/ above* 

&/ See footnote g/above, 
i/ By ‘di.ffere'nce 
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The potato acreage goal for 1^60 is 10,5 million hectare a. 2/ The 
ontifcHled ^via-a-e yiel^ per hectare for the 1950-56 period is about 91 

'.*■ ' ' * •■• -■■* ■* ■' ■*-*., ■* -■■■■.■ tS'.',- ’ * . •” • j'- '*;/>! J* 5?V / j* ’.5V 1 * * * ' 

centners >x r hectare* Assure, a 10 percent increase in yields due 

Driineri 1 V*:' jm ■? r‘r»r*/^o oa ‘ >1 ** « ; 4 V',^ - ^ A "T .*'*-** * v- ^ * _ 


" •- vc . ‘/S-V ••* .. •« ;. - • - Z- : ' T- *■ * 

^ 30 * 5 n:U>5: n ?f0l! - r ' s u, " es t seeding rate of 1,750 kilograms por hectare. 
Z ^oee I citfc.uc thodolcgy ) 1 . > • '*•-•••-•• * ....... .*-■•■ * 

v/' 105 million ions times a waste factor of 10 percent. (See Potato " 

Methodology) ■ ■" r \!' s y '' . \ • • v~ *r ., ::* v. 

2/ w ■ - 

... ....•>. 

2/ . See Potato Methodology 

P By difference r V* 

£&/.. Morrison : / Feeds and Feeding, p. 1137. 

J£b/ Assumed same as . in 1953 11/.:;^.,^.. 

- £.v; -tp ; ; ^ .'* *" • ;*'V? . -4 y- z- P V ■ 

cp Assuming a waste factor of 1235 as in com silage. (See Grain Methodology) 
\dP ^Ji^fference’ 


:§2/ 




1 aa Pgaroe : grain pmi^tion ;'®L960 

ia 8 million tons more than the estimated 1953 production. Assuming a 

straw to grain ratio of 1.5, 12/ the amount of straw produced in I960 ' V ' 

. ; would be 12 million tons great^i^than in 1953^(Otiy^^ 

' 'r-i - ax ^ d ,9 oar8 0 grainhas.beenconsidered 
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15/ Thie ifl probably an over estimate because of the large' amount of straw 
included in this category. The hay alone probably would have a relative 

feed value of about 0. 4 0 but the relative feed value of the straw probably 
would be around 0.25. ^6/ 

feh/ Assume that the planned production for I960 as outlined by Khrushchov VjJ 
is achieved. ; 

M/ In the U.S. in 1945 the total feed units from pasture, totaled 89.3 million 
tons. 18/ In 1945 the totel pasture area in the O.S. use 370 million 
■ hactares. & ( (1, in farms = 714 million hectares; (2) Pasturod 

forest and uoodland = 38 MUion beotares; (3) Pasture and grauine land = 
118 million hectares.) 

Dividing total feed unite (89.3 million m.t.) by total area (370 million 
hectares) gives a figure of 0.24 metric tons per hectare. 

The pasture area in the USSR in 1954 was about 282 million hectares. 20/ 
(All Agricultural land = 486.4 million beotares less lilledOand = 204.8 
million kootaree.) Multiplying 282 million beotares times 0.24 metric tons 
of feed unite per bectsre givea sn estimate of 68 million tons of feed 
units from pasture. This is probably an over estimate becauso of two 
underlying assumptions. 1) That the amount of pasture in OSSR will bs the 
same in I960 as in 1954) 2) That the per unit area productively of 

pasture, in the USSR in I960 mill be the same as that of the O.S. pastures 
In 1945. 

W This is a rough estimate tut iu ell livelihood an over estimate. The feed 
use of these products iu the O.S. In 1911-42 amounted to about 18 million 

“ It8K a/ "- «* **<* oil seed oako is obtained 

aa a byproduct is about tuloe os large in the O.S. aa in the 0SSR. 


^ lo 
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12/ 


- contribution to the NIE (ORR Project . 

CIaAr 87. The New Lands Program in the USSR, 28 January 1957, p . 6 g, S. 
ORR Project _ 

US DA Circular No. 836, Consumption of Feed by Li vea topic. 1909-47 . 

B ejat ion Be tvee g. Feed, Livesto ck ^apd Food at the National Laval r R.D. 
Jennings, Dac. 1949, p. 53. 

ORR Project ' 


USDA. Circular No. 836, p. 53. 

Morrison, Rrank B„ Feeds and Feeding , 1951, p. 1139-40. 

See Section __ Table of this paper ("Corn Production Possibilities 
in the Soviet Union") 

#4, 1956, p. 27. 

ORR Project "The Production of Synthetic Alcohol in the USSR", 

4 April 1957, Table 4, p. 14. 

FBIS, USSR and Eastern Europe, Fob 7, 1955, p. CC30 (Khrushchev's report 
on Livestock Produce)* 


USDA. Circular No. 836, p. 54 . 

Ibid . 8 /above. 

Morrieon, P.B. g . Pgeds and Feeding, 1951, p. 437 

Johnson, D. G^e. Mxestock_Goalg of the So viet Union t Long Term and 
Sixth Five-Year Plan . U. of Chicago Office Q f Agricultural Economics 
Research Paper No. 5619, November 3, 1956, p. 8 . 

USDA. Circular No. 836, p. 54 . 

Johneon, D. Gale. Research Paper No. 5619, p. 8 . 
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13 / USDA. Circular No. 836, p. 74 . 

23 / U.S. Agricultural Statistice, 1955, p. 428. 

Q/ Ng Jodnoye Khozvayatvo SSSR, p. 103. 

2J/ Jennings, R.D. Feed Consu aed by LlvestnHr , 1941 - 42 , 


April 1946, p, 76. 





Kstisas t o of Feed. Gait s :leg.ui s-&4 to Attain 
Khrushchev 1 s Iixvcjyfcoc?* Goals 


A. Tebi'l 1 


3 a of and Vsri 


7 

iXCi* if. 


10.2 

iiTiitoa (iod Goat?) 


1,2 

?u fLtry 


1-5 

T'ovsI. 

\ 

20,1 

f raolc 2 



&no 1 - . 25 

:cilur-s Par sert agree ; 


U.vc Vs&gzi to 

Produce Sxra^hche 

t‘s ifest Goslo 


22restsi2® $-■ "A. 

vg height Required 

’-Jsof crl Vo hi 

l£5 a fc 

16.98 



- *TO 

KuV^n and Cost 

39-7 

3*02 

Py itery 

< 65 . 0 ;** 

‘ 2.31 


* These ax&ss'jjig p&i'Cayiii&gCB &2'S practically identical with recently 
released Soviet figures *3/ "Dressing percentages” are the ratio of 
meat to live weight* Since "meat” nay be defined in various ways 
(as including or excluding lard, for example) one must know the 
appropriate definition of '’meat” in order to have the appropriate 
dressing percentage. Crossing percentages are used in computing the 
live weights required to produce Khrushchev's "meat" goals, in Tables 
2 end 3, The dressing percentages in Tables 2 and 3 go not include 
edible offal but do include lard. It is net entirely clear whether or 
not the Khrushchev meat goals are exclusive of edible offal and 
inclusive of lard. In Tables 2 and 3 it is assumed that they meet 
this definition. If they do not s the estimated live weight© required 
in Tab tea 2 and 3* -and tho estimated feed units required in Tables • 

U and 5 are in error, but not by mere than a few percentage points. 


Assumed, 

2/ FBIS #106, Jims 3 S 1957, pp. CC 1«13. 

2 / Dsp, #6, As, Emb, s Moscow, 13 Feb h5. Appendix #2, Table U, 
gj Promyshlormost SSSR, 1957, P» 380, 


P* 5* 
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Appendix IX „ a 

C r se II _ - _ A^voj.na egt of j. S. Dr- easing Percentages by 19 61 or *62 

Soviet historical toessins porceatages' have been considerably below 
U. -• rates. j.a nio Lsaiagr&<3 s?csch 1/ Khrushchev spoke of a aeat/live- 

r'-ight sat..o (63^) which implied a goal of the att&insieat of U. S. dressing 

pore on j by bybO . 

lri “ Wvrj ; & ^' say ia ^ rovs thclr livestock dressing parentages ecsaswhst 
in the future., but they are- unlikely to attain U. S. ratca by 196b. 

— ^ Walgbt R£ Hu lred to Franc e 

„ rw . ^ / *4 V0 Hs-Qnired 


Cattls ana Calves 
Hogs 

Shsep sad X&gftss 
Iteoltry 

;4.8 

70. h 

hi. 7 

f c~ - 

13.it 
it. 49 
2.52 
g.31 



32^ 


Sgrl (g haraafaefog^a seat ;ro£> 

~ 3S3S~“““ 






AsstssS. 


1/ PBI3 #2.01, 24 Kty 57 , CC 7 . 
2/ Excluding edible offal. 
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<c Uni eg Kcsui^rcci 

521 1 - S£* aatme»t of j uteicd B racing itaceatKee. «*, «... 

bim**L I'fcaucsion or th e i. lve Hgl^TlTlSSirg: SS2 ~— 

TakX& 4 - 



Product 


(iSSilion isetric 


tone) 

-BsSilT cc VGoJL 

?o?k 

tTt/C'il 5s GOSwfc 

^ Poultry 
Milk 

16.98 

16.72 

3.02 

2.31 

82 . 00 ** 




lg6l-62,, Feed gait s Beouired 

rr • - - ~ 1 1 ■' ■ - *•* " - ■ — 


Fee d Units * 
(kgs', pa? 100 
sgs. of product ion) 

7<S9 

465 

434.5 

3.465 

123 .! 


Total .Feed Units 
1 Billion ss'cric 
tons) 

130.6 

rr«9 

13.1 

33.8 

j. 00.9 

30.O ?HH>i- 

386.3 


i/ 


§/ 

.3/ 

V 


& . ^ tbS feGd ^ value3 ' ^ C «P* ?or poultry are fro®. source 1/ 

.^ ^tbeSg^et Uuioa: lo^er^ ^ 

. , ot Agricultural 

’ ^ ~t contra-* 

of catch* o'* up ^ 4^r, 'T s recently stated ais 

The Utt^aS ~ $G . pe? aUk Paction by 1953 ,/. 

tons » * X ^ iie “ * ^ soel of appro^taly 71-.Mll.ton ~ 

■ Includes feed usfed in producing eggs, 4/ 

State, Koscov, Despatch 306 , 10 Dec 56 . 

FgbS, 24 and 2? Hay 57, CC 2-l 7 rad cc lo6 ; 

D ‘r ggeo. Consum ed by Livestock 'ci-i_kp rr c r , 
of Agriculture, ga^SSgton '1 q£^~ ~b a ^ Depsrtinent 

Statist* cc 1 Q'.< rf^ • y ; J r A * E *» p- 60 i and Agricu ltural 

— —• -‘ e U - S - or Agriculture, B.A. g ~ p. Wt d 4s8. 

■^lii tivn 17. S. the api^roxisatelv 34 T aj 1 lion 1 — , 

30 M.LUon tens ,r2 p-n ~T t° d auiles used - about 

(e : 00 -,...” r~ A - l AU 15>0 v '~- ?e were 13.4 rvm 

ciable de-crease in this auahsr by 1961 -fe ? b ly uot b ® ^ appr©- 
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Case 11 - The 

Attainment of U. S. 

Dressing Percentages by 1961-62, qxi 3 

Thus the Required Production of the Live Weights in Table 3. 

Table 5 - 

1961-62, 

Feed Units Required 



Product 

Feed Units * 

Total Feed Uni to 


(million i^tric (kgs- per 100 

cons ) legs, of production) 

(million metric 
tons) 

Beef & veal 

13-14 

769 

101 

Pork 

14.49 

4 66 

67-5 

Hutton & goat 

a. 52 

434.5 

10.9 

Poultry 

2.31 

llro? i. 

33.8 

Milk 

82.00** 

123-1 

100.9 

Horses 

- 

- 

30.0 

Totfil 
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*- See footnotes to Table 4 
***■ See footnotes to Table 4 
•jskj see footnotes to Table 4 
***** See footnotes to Table 4 
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